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THE AGRICULTURAL HISTORY SOCIETY 


HE AcricutturaL History Society was organized in 1919 to promote 

interest, study, and research in the history of agriculture. It holds an 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., in the spring or early summer. 
Through an affiliation agreement, it has its principal literary session in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the American Historical Association. 

Three volumes of Agricultural History Society Papers have been published 
in codperation with the American Historical Association as part of its annual 
reports. These volumes have been distributed separately by the society. 

In 1927 the Agricultural History Society began the publication of Agricul- 
tural History, a quarterly journal which is being developed as a medium for 
the publication of research and documents pertaining to the history of agricul- 
ture and as a clearing house for information of interest and value to workers 
in the field. The term, agricultural history, is interpreted broadly. Mate- 
rials on the history of agriculture not only in the United States but in all 
countries and in all periods of history are included, and also materials on in- 
stitutions, organizations, and sciences which have been factors in agriculture. 
Two issues were published in 1927. Agricultural History has been issued 
quarterly since 1928. 

Members can help fulfill the purposes of the society by reporting news 
of research and other activities relating to agricultural history, the location of 
important documents and papers pertaining to the field, and making sug- 
gestions of ways of extending the influence and the scope of the work of the 
society. 
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SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE AND SOUTHERN NA- 
TIONALISM BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR! 


By E. MeErton 


Thomas Jefferson set many styles in the America of his day, 
but he established none more firmly than his convictions on agri- 
culture. When the America nation was yet very young and 
society was plastic he sought to mould the people into agricul- 
turalists and to turn their thoughts toward husbandry. “Those 
who labour in the earth,” said he, “are the chosen people of God, 
if ever he had a chosen people, whose breasts he has made his 
peculiar deposit for substantial and genuine virtue. It is the 
focus in which he keeps alive that sacred fire, which otherwise 
might escape from the face of the earth. Corruption of morals 
in the mass of cultivators is a phenomenon of which no age nor 
nation has furnished an example.”’ The proportion its husband- 
men might bear to the other classes of people, he believed, was 
“the proportion of its unsound to its healthy parts,” and he con- 
sidered it ‘“‘a good enough barometer whereby to measure its 
degree of corruption.” He continued, ‘““While we have land to 
labour then, let us never wish to see our citizens occupied at a 
work-bench, or twirling a distaff. . . . It is the manners and 
spirit of a people which preserve a republic in vigour. A de- 
generacy in these is a canker which soon eats to the heart of its 
laws and constitution.’” 

In the South climate and soil so powerfully reénforced Jeffer- 


1 The address here printed was read by the author on the occasion of his 
presidency of the Agricultural History Society at its thirteenth annual meeting, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1930. 

?P. L. Ford, ed., Works of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1904), IV, 85, 86. 
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son’s position, that Southerners laid deeply the foundations of 
their well-being in agriculture, materially and sentimentally. 
In the growing fields were their genius and their destiny and like- 
wise the source of their philosophy of life and of government. 
The North, unsuited to embrace completely Jefferson’s scheme of 
life, turned much to trade and manufacturing; and toward the 
end of his life Jefferson modified his views of the inherent evils of 
such occupations. 

But the South was not to be turned away from the life it had 
chosen to adopt, neither by the rising industries of the North nor 
by the temporary broad nationalism of Calhoun, nor indeed by 
the permanent convictions of Clay. The South now began the 
glorification of agriculture and of everything that administered to 
it or was connected with it. Agricultural journals sprang up and 
busily carried forward not only their various preachments for 
which chiefly they existed, but also they created the atmosphere 
of the ideal agriculturalist. The agricultural and rural tradition 
was made to grow fast. The true husbandman loved nature, he 
saw beauty in the sunrise and the sunset, in the sprouting buds 
and blooming flowers of the spring and summer, and in the ripen- 
ing grain and coloring leaves of the fall. His soul was shot 
through with the beauty of pastoral scenes. Poetry in praise of 
the country and contemptuous of the city ran its way through the 
pages of these journals. Orators both exploited and increased 
this background, which made possible the florid oratory that 
characterized the antebellum South. The agricultural speakers 
were as ready with their flights of imagination as were the 
political orators, and both were equally ready to go to the country 
for their most ornate displays. A South Carolinian in an address 
before the State Agricultural Society burnished up such gems as 
this, ‘‘ ‘When the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy,’ then began the business of Agriculture.’’ 

The ideal agriculturalist not only took pleasure in the beauties 
of nature and loved flowery oratory but he also took pride in his 

3 The Southern Cultivator: A Practical and Scientific Journal for the Plantation, 


the Farm, the Garden and the Family Circle (edited by D. Redmond at Augusta, 
Georgia), II, 173 (Oct. 30, 1844). 
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home. Jefferson, who had based his ideal society on agriculture, 
also set the style for the planter’s house. The white columns 
must invariably support at least the front, if not also the two 
sides of the traditional planter mansion. This was an urge of 
such strength that it needed no conscious promotion, but for the 
agriculturalists who were less than planters in wealth but who 
were thereby no less able to enjoy the sublime and the beautiful 
in agricultural life, there were less expensive types of architecture. 
Many pictures and plans of tasty farm houses were published 
in the Southern journals. And landscaping was by no means 
neglected. Horticultural societies grew up which promoted good 
taste in yard decorations and in formal gardens, the evidences of 
which are still plentifully to be found to this day. 

By the ’thirties the South had developed an agricultural con- 
sciousness and had adopted a planter philosophy of life. It had 
discovered truly its own destiny and its strength, agreeing 
thoroughly with Jefferson in his views of an agricultural society, 
though in the defense of some parts of the system it found it 
convenient to drop some of his so-called political axioms. It 
agreed with Jefferson when he said, ‘‘Cultivators of the earth are 
the most valuable citizens. They are the most vigorous, the most 
independent, the most virtuous, & they are tied to their country 
& wedded to its liberty & interests by the most lasting bonds.’’® 
But it rejected the dictum that all people were born free and equal. 
It was convinced of the superiority of its system and it had its 
wise man in the person of James D. B. DeBow to state that faith 
as follows: ‘““No country in which the science of agriculture is 
carried to high perfection, and which presents the picture of gen- 
eral agricultural development and improvement, has ever yet or 
can ever be swept away by those causes which have overwhelmed 
and destroyed many of the great commercial and manufacturing 
powers, leaving often only to conjecture the sites which they 
occupied.’ It had come to believe in the vast power of cotton 

‘ It is not my purpose to examine here how nearly the South approached this 
ideal. I am merely stating the tradition that was being developed. 

5 Ford, ed., Works of Jefferson, IV, 449. Letter to John Jay, Aug. 23, 1785. 

6 DeBow’s Review of the Southern and Western States (edited by J. D. B. DeBow 
at New Orleans), IX, 383. 
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and its satellites, and faith in the whole agricultural system was 
enhanced by the strong position of leadership which the South 
had taken in the management of the nation. 

But this ideal agricultural society, which had appeared to be so 
complete and so final was during the ‘thirties and thereafter forced 
to do some additional thinking and to make some changes. The 
complete happiness of the agricultural community was to be 
rudely upset and throughout the remainder of its peculiar exist- 
ence the South was forced to fight for what it held to be its 
right and to grow embittered more and more in doing it. One of 
the disturbances came from another part of the nation which had 
adopted a different principle of social and economic organization 
and which was at times disposed to develop disquieting issues not 
inherent in the conflict of the two systems. Deadly sectionalism 
first began to jar the South somewhat out of its agricultural com- 
placency, and added to this disturbance were the disintegrating 
effects of hard times. 

The first outcome of these disturbances was not a loss of faith 
in the agricultural régime, but rather a reéxamination of the 
system for the purpose of fitting it together more perfectly. 
Even without the sectional disturbance the South would have 
readjusted its economic organization, but with a somewhat differ- 
ent purpose in mind. It was inevitable that with the progress 
of agriculture, the over-emphasis of cotton would soon be ques- 
tioned. It would be questioned if for no other reason than the 
low price at which it often sold; but when it was seen that the 
money received from the sale of the cotton went to a critical 
North, in payment for many farm products which the South 
could well raise, there could be no doubt that a new program 
should be formulated. But the cotton tradition had already 
attained great strength and before there could be much diversifi- 
cation in agriculture, this powerful staple of commerce must be 
partly displaced. 

It was undoubtedly around the cotton boll that the South had 
early crystallized its ideal agricultural state, and the peculiar 
planter philosophy had been nurtured and had grown strong in a 
bed of the same fleecy staple. To readjust a system to varied 
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products of the farm did much violence to the original concept. 
But as the price of cotton went down its power diminished and the 
diversifier began to be heard. ‘The argument for diversification 
was bifurcated. Diversification was simply mixed husbandry 
and only in mixed husbandry could the most intelligent, most 
complete, and the ideal agricultural state be reached ; and through 
mixed husbandry agricultural independence from the critical 
North could be attained. It was a matter of pride that the South 
in its chosen régime should be self-sufficing. A speaker before the 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and Botanical Society of Jefferson 
College, in the village of Washington, Mississippi, declared that 
the soil and climate of the South was suitable for the production 
of a great variety of crops. Continuing he said, “In the rearing 
of horses and mules, the growing of wool, the cultivation of silk, 
rice, indigo and tobacco, we have a choice of remunerating and 
profitable products, to divide our attention, with the products of 
our present staple.”’? Another speaker told the Agricultural 
Society of Fort Mitchell, Alabama, that “every good planter must 
look to his granary and meathouse.”’ He said further, “We 
should ascertain the best modes of cultivating corn, potatoes and 
peas, and all other leguminous and succulent plants; to gather the 
best means of rearing the most improved stocks, both of cattle, 
hogs and sheep. Nor ought we to be unmindful of the policy of 
raising our own horses and mules—a subject too much neglected 
by the Southern planter.’’® And a Georgia planter reénforced the 
plea for more corn ‘‘or any thing else that can be conveniently 
raised at home.’’® 

In fact a chorus went up for the greatest variety of farm 
products. Not only should the South raise such common things 
as horses and mules, and cattle and hogs and sheep, tobacco and 
corn and potatoes and peas, but it should also raise such uncom- 
mon things as indigo and olives and tea, hemp and madder and 
broom-corn, and someone suggested a Chinese plant resembling 
asparagus called hoo sung. Joel R. Poinsett added to the list 

7 Southern Cultivator, I, 92 (June 7, 1843). Quoted from Southern Sportsmar. 


8 Southern Cultivator, II, 130 (Aug. 21, 1844). 
® Jbid., I, 97 (June 21, 1843). 
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wine, cork, camphor, and flax. The fashion of suggesting new 
agricultural activities became so prevalent that the danger of 
scattering humbugs over the country was recognized, and now 
and then articles appeared in the farm journals warning the 
planters to be on their guard. Southerners were long interested 
in developing a grass that would grow and thrive in the South, 
their efforts being expended to induce the growth of such forage 
crops as Guinea grass, Lucerne clover, Dourra corn, and Kentucky 
blue grass. One reformer in emphasizing the value of grasses 
said, ““The butter, cheese, woolen cloth, mules, horses, and not a 
little of the bacon and lard brought into the cotton growing 
States, are nothing but grass.’"'° The possibilities of the wide- 
spread production of sugar from molasses cane was also heralded 
in a discovery by a Professor Mapes." 

The diversification that was being so eloquently advocated on 
all sides was simply a mixed husbandry which pointed away 
from the plantation type with cotton overshadowing all other 
crops. ‘There was a conscious feeling that Southern agriculture 
might well resolve itself more into farming as the best expression 
of Southern energy—that the South should become ‘“‘less a 
planting and more a farming”’ section. The news was spread of 
Northern farmers selling their lands at $100 an acre and of their 
migrating to the South where they were buying land at $4 and $5 
an acre. The argument was being clearly developed that inten- 
sive farming rather than extensive planting should be adopted by 
the South. A North Carolinian inquired ‘‘When will we learn 
to cultivate less land and cultivate it well?’ In fact one of the 
important reasons argued for the reopening of the African slave 
trade, which was coming to be agitated in the later fifties, was the 
feeling that the large planters held a monopoly of the labor supply 
of the South and that if the smaller farmer was to get a start he 
must get his slaves from Africa where they could be secured for a 
price he was able to pay. This partly explains why many of the 

10 Jbid., III, 40 (March, 1849). Editorial. See also ibid., II, 63, 132 (April 
17 and Aug. 21, 1844); XVII, 113 (Jan. 1859); also DeBow’s Review, III, 462-468. 


1 Southern Cultivator, II, 131 (Aug. 21, 1844). 
12 Wilmington Chronicle quoted in Southern Cultivator, I, 119 (July 19, 1843). 
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large planters did not favor the movement and why it never 
gained much strength." 

With the development of smaller units accompanied by mixed 
husbandry there would come a less wasteful policy in the use of 
land. It was a national crime coming to be nationally recognized 
that the land was being terribly abused. A few years of criminal 
agriculture left the land a waste while the planters moved on to 
virgin soil to continue the process. The fertility of the soil should 
be conserved by the rotation of crops and by the use of various 
kinds of fertilizers. A reformer declared in 1844 that “some parts 
of Alabama already, young as she is, begin to put on the wrinkles 
and furrows of a premature old age, brought on her by the penu- 
rious barbarity of a soil-killing culture.’’ The farmers and plant- 
ers should fertilize their lands and pay the soil ‘“‘tribute without 
stint.’’ 

In this general tightening-up of the loose parts of the agricul- 
tural system, the slaves should not be neglected. Contrary to 
the opinion generally held today that slaves were inherently less 
efficient than free workmen and that they were largely responsible 
for the wastage of the Southern plantations, many agriculturalists 
contended that negroes as slaves were as efficient as they would 
be as free laborers and that soil depletion was a sin born of cheap 
land, national in scope and not confined to the slave system of 
agriculture. Pains should be taken to make the slave intelligent 
and contented and thereby he would become regardful of his 
master’s interests. Said a South Carolinian, ‘““Make him con- 
tented, and then ‘Massa’ will be, as he ought to be, the whole 
world to them.’’® 

In line with the desire for a more efficient agricultural estab- 
lishment was the feeling, often expressed, that the planters’ sons 
should stay on the plantation, help in its management, and learn 
the dignity of manual labor. If this were done the overseers, 
generally ignorant and shiftless, could in many instances be dis- 


13 See Southern Cultivator, XVII, 83, 84 (March, 1859). 

4 Tbid., II, 131 (Aug. 21, 1844). 

15 Columbia Planter quoted in Southern Planter, I, 109 (July 5, 1843). See also 
ibid., XIV, 203, 204 (July, 1856). 
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pensed with. One believer in the dignity of honest labor de- 
clared that “instead of making ready-made gentlemen of their 
sons, by forcing them for six months in a law office or eighteen 
months in some hot-bed of mushroom physicians (doctors), let 
our farmers train their sons to some honest trade or occupation 
whereby they can earn their living as becomes a man and good 
citizen, and be a real benefit to the community instead of a drone 
in society.’ Another bit of advice held that the planter and all 
his family should go to work: ‘‘Let him learn his sons that idleness 
is the ‘road to ruin’; let him teach his daughters that they are not 
dolls or milliner girls, but that they are the future makers or 
marrers of this beautiful republic; let him ever remember that 
old saying ‘the master’s footsteps are manure to his land.’’’!’ 
Added to a great deal of good advice and exhortations in the 
Southern agricultural journals, there now and then appeared the 
sad story of the spendthrift son. As an example, a five dollar 
bill was said to have passed into circulation in 1848 with the 
following confession written upon it: “This is the last of $3,000 
left me by my mother, at her death, on the 27th day of August, 
1840. Would to GOD she had never left it to me, and that I had 
been taught to work—to have earned my living; I would not 
now be what I am.’’!8 

Enlightened agriculture could never come without enlightened 
farmers and planters, and how could all these things come about 
unless agriculture should be studied scientifically and the results 
of these investigations be published and read. The Southern 
Cultivator came into existence in 1843 and announced that its 
purpose was “‘to introduce an enlightened system of agriculture.” 
Some journals had preceded it and others were to follow—all 
bent on the same purpose. But there was a withering prejudice 
among a great number of the tillers of the soil against what they 
called “book farming.’’ They did not propose to waste their 
labors in experimental farming. An observer in describing this 
kind of a farmer declared that “His fence is his Chinese walls, 


16 Southern Cultivator, VII, 10 (Jan. 1849). 
17 DeBow’s Review, I, 435, 436. 
18 Southern Cultivator, VII, 10 (Jan. 1849). 
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and his grandfather’s ghost is his emperor.’'® There gradually 
grew up a movement to require the colleges and universities to 
teach the chemistry of agriculture. Students so taught “would 
spread through the State, a science that would do more good to 
the community than all the Latin and Greek that could be cram- 
med into their heads.’’*° In 1854 the University of Georgia 
began a course in agriculture,?! and the movement both South and 
North attained such proportions that the Morrill land grant bill 
was passed in 1862 aiding the establishment of agricultural 
colleges. 

The movement for diversified farming was only partially suc- 
cessful; cotton was too strongly entrenched to be rudely upset. 
It was to remain for the alarms of war and the marching armies 
to rout the king that had reigned so long.” 

The agricultural reorganization which had engaged the atten- 
tion of the South during the ’forties was not called forth entirely 
by the low price of cotton and the desire to set up an ideal agri- 
cultural state for its own sake; sectionalism was beginning to 
leave a deep impression. The South should relieve itself from 
dependence on Northern hay, and pork and grain, and Northern 
horses and mules, because the North was critical and hostile and 
at the same time was prospering from Southern labor. Southern- 
ers declared that Northern fruit trees were not suited to the 
Southern soil and climate and that Northern pork was less 
nourishing than pork grown at home—in fact almost anything 
that might come out of the North would likely turn out to be a 
Yankee trick or humbug. 

Yet with all this diversification the South did not seem to be 
properly prosperous. Something was lacking; the ideal economic 
organization had not yet been attained. But the solution began 
to appear clearly to the far seers; diversification had not gone far 
enough. Agricultural self-sufficiency should be only half of the 


19 DeBow’s Review, III, 2. 

20 Southern Cultivator, II, 19 (Sept. 18, 1844). 

21 EF. M. Coultler, College Life in the Old South (New York, 1928), 52. 

22 See E. M. Coulter, ‘“The Movement for Agricultural Reorganization in the 
Cotton South during the Civil War,’’ in Agricultural History, 1, 3-17 (Jan. 1927). 
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program. The world had moved forward since Jefferson’s day; 
no longer could the United States consider itself an agricultural 
nation content to let Europe engage in the grimy business of 
manufacturing things. The Northern section of the Union had 
become powerful and wealthy in that very business and tariffs 
had been passed by the national government for its special 
benefit. Apparently the South could never become prosperous 
unless it too should make things and make those things especially 
which it was best suited tomake. The diversification of Southern 
energy should leap beyond the limits of agriculture into the fields 
of manufacturing and commerce—the South should desert its 
traditional position, it would seem, and going over to the enemy 
admit that Jefferson was wrong. 

But it was this very conclusion that the leaders of the new order 
would deny. They knew that the soul of the South was embed- 
ded in the Southern soil and that no program that would do 
violence to this sentimental fact could be made to succeed. They 
did not therefore set themselves up against Southern agriculture 
and Southern agricultural philosophy; their system was merely 
an adjunct to the agricultural state, an added trimming that 
would make that agriculture complete and prosperous. ‘The true 
Southern destiny should no longer be expressed by the single 
entity of agriculture; it should now be a trinity yet still to be com- 
prehended in a unity, whose essence should remain agricultural. 
William Gregg, the factory master of South Carolina, summed up 
the new program when he said, ‘The plough, the anvil, and the 
loom, grouped together, would be considered, in any enlightened 
‘country, to present an emblem of civilization, thrift, and com- 
fort.’’? The South must give up the notion of exclusive agri- 
culture and turn to those industries ‘which will so diversify 
occupation, as to give a field for the development of the powers 
of every mind.’’*4 

James D. B. DeBow lent the power of his persuasion to the new 
program, seconded by James H. Hammond and various other 


23 DeBow’s Review, XI, 125. For a valuable study of Gregg, see Broadus 
Mitchell, William Gregg; Factory Master of the Old South (Chapel Hill, 1928). 
24 DeBow’s Review, XII, 429. 
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leaders. Impatient almost to desperation DeBow cried out: 
“Before heaven! we have work before us now. Who conducts 
our commerce, builds for us ships and navigates them on the high 
seas? The North. Who spins and weaves for our domestic use 
(and grows rich in doing it), the fabric which overruns our fields 
and not seldom fails to remunerate the labor that is bestowed 
upon it here? The North. Who supplies the material and the 
energies for our railroads where we have any, gives to us books 
and periodicals, newspapers and authors, without any limit or 
end? The North. Who educates for us our children and affably 
receives the annual millions we have to spend in travel and in 
in luxury? The North.’ There were present in the South “all 
the resources of wealth, and power, and opulence;’’ by adopting 
the new program it would become “magnificently rich and 
gloriously independent.’ A prophet for the new order declared 
that the “position which the Southern United States hold to the 
commercial and industrial world is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of modern times.’?’? An Alabama planter begged 
the new leaders to continue their efforts: . . . “urge us for- 
ward; urge us with all your might; recollect our apathy and aver- 
sion to change. Oh! how we beg to be let alone; like the freezing 
man, we will, if not aroused, sleep the sleep of death.’’?8 
Inexorable logic demanded that the South should begin the 
manufacture of its cotton. The profits from this business should 
go to the South rather than to the support of ‘‘kings, queens, 
bishops, field-marshals, the paupers, soldiers and sailors, the 
mistresses of nobles, and the pensioners of the state in Europe.’’?® 
And with little less composure would the South continue to 
watch the North grow rich from Southern labor. By manu- 
facturing cotton the South would have its own market in addi- 
tion to the markets of the North and of Europe. And in the 
words of an enthusiast, ‘““We flatter ourselves that this triple 


25 Tbid., LX, 120. 
26 Tbid., X, 161. 
27 X, 132. 
28 Ibid., X XI, 209. 
24 Tbid., VII, 49. 
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alliance will be found to achieve as many if not more philan- 
thropic blessings to the cotton planters of the slaveholding States, 
than did the Holy Alliance for the crazy monarchies of Europe.’’*° 
By advocating the manufacturing of cotton it was felt that the 
least objectionable approach could be made to the manufacture of 
everything else that the South might need, and the closest alli- 
ance could thus be shown between the field and the factory. 

But to a people who had been bred on the agricultural tradi- 
tion and whose political philosophy had largely grown out of 
agriculture, the transition seemed unnatural and dangerous. 
The tariff had become a word to conjure with in the South; it had 
become the most powerful weapon the politicians could use. 
George McDuffie and his school would stand by an agricultural 
state uncontaminated by manufactories, for in such a state was 
there the best defense against a tariff. To a South suddenly 
turn manufacturer the tariff would no longer appear iniquitous. 
Gregg was quick to deny that the South should think the tariff 
any better than formerly, for a manufacturing South would not 
need a tariff or want it. The South could manufacture at a profit 
without the tariff. A Tennesseean thus castigated the politi- 
cians who would head off industrialization: ‘‘Our political atmos- 
phere is darkened with throngs of one-horse politicians—political 
hucksters, bankrupts in all social obligations, who confuse and 
distract the people about abstractions. They are worse than the 
plagues of Egypt. Our sky must be cleared of all such motes, 
before our social system will assume its legitimate health. The 
producing classes must take their business into their own hands, 
and no more trust it with such worthless agents.’’*! 

A South with manufactories, the new leaders declared, would 
become more prosperous, with villages growing up making possi- 
ble better schools, with railways connecting the various industrial 
regions, and with a greater market for the agricultural products. 
But it was this very probability of a growing urban population 


30 Thid., I, 234. 

31 The American Cotton Planter; A Monthly Journal Devoted to Improved Plan- 
tation Economy, Manufactures, and the Mechanic Arts (edited by N. B. Cloud at 
Montgomery, Alabama), III, 365, 366 (Nov. 1855). 
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that made the agriculturalist take fright, for would it not bring 
in the very rabble against which Jefferson had warned America, 
the very rabble indeed which was already too prevalent in the 
North? The immorality and radicalism that prevailed in North- 
ern cities was a favorite topic in the South—now would the South 
lay itself open to such practices as free love and atheism. 

And in this new scheme what position would slavery assume 
and how would it fare? Would not a population be induced and 
developed which would embrace abolition principles? The 
answer was that no great cities would be developed but instead 
small industrial communities would grow up like William Gregg’s 
Graniteville and that in the industrial establishment the slave 
might well find a place. Where slaves were not a constant labor 
force, they could be brought in in time of need—especially to 
control labor if it should attempt an arbitrary or dictatorial 
attitude by engaging in strikes and violence. So, just as the 
cotton field and the factory were the two parts of a true unit, so 
should slavery administer equally to the planter and the manu- 
facturer. There would be no danger to slavery in such a system. 
Governor A. V. Brown of Tennessee declared, “I earnestly 
desire to see one-fourth of southern slave labor diverted from the 
production to the manufacture of cotton.’”*? A Mississippian 
had an ingenious argument for diversification in the prediction that 
within a hundred years the South would have 56,000,000 slaves. 
These slaves could not all be used in the production of cotton 
without the absolute ruin of the South in low prices. The situa- 
tion could be saved and the South made prosperous by diverting 
the surplus slaves into industries.** Furthermore an industrial 
system would absorb the poor whites for whom it seemed the 
plantation system could never find a place, and the social com- 
bination in the South would be finally made perfect. 

By the eighteen hundred fifties the South, speaking through 
planters’ conventions and commercial congresses, was expressing 
itself for this broader program. The South Carolina Agricultural 
Society as early as 1844 stated the principle in a resolution, ‘‘That 

DeBow’s Review, XII, 429. 

33 Ibid., X, 459, 460. 
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a combined system of Agriculture, Manufactures and Commerce, 
are essential in promoting the prosperity and happiness of a 
community.’ The amalgamation of the agricultural and manu- 
facturing interests of the South was greatly promoted and ex- 
emplified in the numerous agricultural societies and in the fairs 
they held. These fairs were equally as much interested in the 
exhibits of manufactures as in the products of agriculture. 

The reformers had often stated that the new departure should 
be based on agricultural interests, that, indeed, Southern manu- 
factories and Southern agriculture were complimentary rather 
than antagonistic; but if conflicts between the two should ever 
come, agriculture would always be awarded first place. Without 
giving the causes for failure it is sufficient to state here that the 
manufacturing and industrial movement in the antebellum South 
never attained the vigor and strength that its promoters had 
predicted. Whether the reformers would have had it so or not 
the South was predestined to remain predominantly agricultural 
for many years to come. But this reform movement had had a 
profound effect on the South. It had in the campaign to secure 
manufactories awakened the South to its great potentialities, it 
gave the South a consciousness of its unity apart from the rest 
of the country, and thereby it awakened consciously at times and 
unconsciously at others a feeling of nationality and independence. 
In fact the agriculturalists were much moved toward industrialism 
as a necessity in that independent position that the North was 
forcing the South to assume, industrially undoubtedly, politically 
perhaps. The necessity for future political independence as the 
only protection to Southern agriculture, played no little part in 
the minds of Southerners during the ’fifties, and in order to pre- 
pare the South for that day the agriculturalists could the more 
readily add the industrial part of the program. The president 
of the Agricultural Association of the Planting States expressed 
in 1853 the feeling of isolation and self-sufficiency that was coming 
over the South, in this wise, ‘‘It has been said that the ‘world is 
against us.’ Be itso; the world, we know, is dependent on us, and 


3! Southern Cultivator, II, 156 (Oct. 2, 1844). 
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we glory in our position. Let us be true to ourselves, and all 
will be well.’’* 

The program of Southern political nationalism got a great deal 
of sustenance from the soil. Unconsciously the movement got 
started during the eighteen hundred thirties and ’forties when the 
program was simply a diverting of the interests of the people into 
various activities on the farm and the plantation, called forth 
partly by a more intelligent attitude toward the completeness 
that should characterize the agricultural system, and partly by a 
conscious desire to get rid of dependence on the North because 
that section was beginning to take a too great and hostile interest 
in the affairs of the South. Continued hard times and harder 
criticism from the North led the South to broaden its program to 
include not only the farm but also the factory, and free itself in 
every way except politically from the North. The failure to 
shake ‘“‘the old man of the sea” from its shoulders then led the 
South to talk more and more about political independence as the 
only remedy which would bring release. The agricultural régime 
seeing that it could never secure itself against the industrial 
North, and now given self-confidence through the industrial 
tinge that the South had taken on, decided that it could maintain 
itself only through political independence. 

So it came about that the conservatism that, it is thought, 
always characterizes a rural people inevitably made the agri- 
cultural society of the South chose political independence as the 
only protection for that agricultural state, though now somewhat 
modified, which Jefferson had favored. From this point of view 
then the radical in the South in 1860 was the person who stood 
for the continuance of the Union and the conservative was the 
person who by bringing on secession and political independence 
should thereby perpetuate the agricultural régime. 


% Ibid., XI, 9 (Sept. 1853). 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARIES OF MITCHELL YOUNG JACKSON! 
SELECTED By SoLon J. Buck 


Wabash August 1852 Sunday 8th... This day fills up the 
measure of 36 years that has been allotted to the writer having 
been born in Knox Co Ohio Aug 8th 1816... 

Wabash July 23rd 1853. We this day convert our warehouse 
property into Stock in the Cincinnati Newcastle and Michigan 
Rail Road at 2700$ We do this believing that when this Rail 
Road with the valley & Eell river Road are completed our business 
must be greatly injured, and consequently the value of our 
property be diminished. Butas the RR is to be the cause of this 
expected depreciation we think it but fair that it should own the 
property thus depreciated 

Wabash August 3rd 1853 Wednesday At 1 oclock start out 
with two teams and an extra hand with a Threshing Machine of 
Townsends Patent Intending to test its qualities by thrashing a 
few days and sell the machine At sunset find ourselves some 3 
or 4 miles beyond the Eel river bridge at the house of Mr Alex 
Flora a very clever appearing Dunkard whose better half would 
weigh about 300 lbs. Mr Flora had a small crop of wheat that 


1 Jackson was a descendant of Robert Jackson who came from England in 1643 
and settled at Hempstead on Long Island. M. Y. Jackson was born near Mount 
Vernon in Ohio, August 8, 1816, and was taken by his parents to Indiana in 
1821. He was married to Martha A. Caldwell at Wabash, Indiana, in 1844. 
He lived in Minnesota from 1854 to 1874 and then removed to Mason City, Iowa, 
where his death occurred in 1900. His diaries, which he kept during the greater 
part of his life are in the possession of his son, Mr. Preston T. Jackson of St. Paul, 
and carefully collated transcripts of three of them, covering the period from 
August 8, 1852, to the end of 1857, have been made for the Minnesota Historical 
Society. Part of the extracts here printed were used by the writer to illustrate 
his discussion entitled ‘‘Some Materials Available to Research Workers in Agri- 
cultural History,’’ presented on the occasion of his presidency of the Agricultural 
History Society at its twelfth annual meeting, Washington, D. C., April 29, 1929. 
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he was anxious to have thrashed and was not only willing but 
anxious that we should stay over night with him and thresh out 
his crop which we concluded to do To me there was a kind 
of Novelty about this adventure that was rather agreeable than 
otherwise Our machine had been sold twice and returned on 
account of not performing to the satisfaction of the purchasers. 
Had been commissioned to us to sell by the Agent of Mess Marsh 
& Co of Pavilion Centre N. Y. who still insisted that it was a 
good machine but neglected to pay up its freight Commission 
Storage &C till our lien upon it amounted to some 90$ and to 
pay this lien we had advertised it for sale and no one bidding we 
had made a nominal bid of 50$ and bought it and this adventure 
was for the double purpose of testing thoroughly its qualities and 
disposing of it. It is not strange therefore that my sleep was not 
very profound but rather impatient till 

Thursday Morning Aug 4 When we were all astir rigging up 
for threshing After setting and being disturbed several times 
through the day by showers of rain and oftener by the flying of 
belts and other troubles incident to the life of wheat threshers 
night came on and we had the consolation of knowing that we 
had threshed and cleaned handsomely almost twenty three bushels 
of wheat Mr Flora however as well as his wife were fortunately 
possessed of a good stock of patience and good nature as well as 
the necessary quantity of Bred and butter Pork & Beans &e to 
feed us with and as we had been disturbed by rain no complaint 
was heard although we had already detained him and his hands 
longer than would have been required to finish his whole crop 
with a good machine But on 

Friday 5th the weather was fine and we commenced early 
and Oh if my good patience should ever be put to a more severe 
test than this I am fearful that I should loose my reputation as 
aman of patiénce But about sun set we passed the last sheaf 
through having threshed some 20 Bushels before noon and 49 
bushels after noon Completing 93 Bushels in two days. This 
would have been no extra ordinary work for a good machine to 
do in half a day 

Saturday 6th Fine summer morning Settle up with my 
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friend Flora by charging him nothing for his threshing and 
paying nothing for our board This did not seem much like 
making money at the new business in which I had so recently 
engaged. But we packed up not seeming to be discouraged any 
more than we realy were And started North ward determined to 
get out of the range of the Pitts and Massiton Machine and get if 
possible into some neighborhood where they had not been used 
to better threshing than it was possible for us todo. Drove on 
by way of Gilead to Newark which we reached about 3 or 4, 
oclock Saturday evening—rather discouraged with the adventure. 
Found several persons that could tell us where there was plenty 
of threshing to do and thought if our machine on trial would 
perform well that there would be a good prospect to sell. But no 
bidders I had now been out 4 days and made nothing but ex- 
pended upwards of 20$ besides my time and my men who were 
experienced threshers assured me that it was utterly useless to 
attempt to introduce the machine by setting it up again... 

Sunday 7th Feeling quite unwell as well as quite discouraged 
I concluded to go home with the teams leaving Mr Richards our 
feeder to sell or barter the machine as best he could. Gave him 
seven Dollars for expense money and directed him to come home 
when he had boarded out that whether he sold or not but urged 
him to sell or barter for something 

Wabash August 1853 Thursday 11 Went up to the burget 
farm to set up for Mr Blocher a Pitts Machine that we had sold 
him the day before on condition that it would perform to please 
him Very hot day Worked all day helping to make his levers 
and get the machine under motion which we accomplished just at 
dark But quit without being satisfied as to its performance and 
came home greatly fatigued and with a bad head ache Found 
that Mr Richards had returned from Newark with 175$ worth of 
notes running mostly over two years with interest for the old 
machine that I would have been glad to have taken most any 
kind of a hundred Dollar horse for 

Friday Aug 12 Went up again to Mr Blochers to see his 
machine perform but found his grain in such bad order that we 
could not tell much about its qualities for working 
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Wabash August 1853 Tuesday 16th Went out to Mr Cox’s 
near Gilead to set up another Pitts Threshing machine. reached 
there about 1 oclock Staid over night found Mr Cox a good 
clever kind of farmer 

Wednesday 17th After noon start home after putting the 
machine in good working order leaving it threshing 1 Bushel of 
wheat per minute of sheaves requiring two Dz to a Bus. and 
seeming to give entire satisfaction to the purchasers 

Wabash Oct 1853 Sunday 9th ... We have abundance of fruit 
particularly Peaches Never saw as fine a corn crop Wheat 
good but average yield light Wheat is now worth 100c Flour 
5 & 550 pr Brl Common Labor 100c per day or 75¢ and board 

Wabash Oct. 1853 every description of property seems to be 
advancing except Warehouses 

Thursday 20th... The first Wabash County agricultural 
fair opens today. Exhibition rather slim but when we consider 
that this county has been organized but about 18 years we are 
well satisfied with the opening of the fair 

Friday 21 Fair opens out rather better. And upon the whole 
is full as good as I expected to see in this new county A light 
sprinkling of rain disturbs the exhibition somewhat ‘There is a 
very respectable display of Cattle Horses Hogs Sheep Fowls 
Wheat Corn Potatoes & Fruit Particularly of Apples of which 
there is a good variety of the finest I ever saw Some weighing as 
high as 20 ounces (it is said) Agriculture is beginning to receive 
the attention which it deserves And when our farmers shall have 
succeeded in removing the forest from the rich lands of this 
County it must stand high as an agricultural county 

Wabash Dec 17 1853... Brother Alexander sells out his 
house hold goods with the intention of going to Oregon... 

Jany 13th [/854] Sell out our house & furniture, with the 
intention of emigrating to oregon the coming Spring 

Wabash Feb 5th Sunday... Am preparing to start West 
tomorrow morning But as West is now rather indefinite I should say 
that I design to start on horse back & alone go North to the Rail 
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Road Sell my horse if I can and think best—Thence to Galena— 
thence to St Paul Minnesota thence somewhere else perhaps 
return and perhaps have my family come on with that of A E? 

Gilead Ind Tuesday Feb 7... having lef[t] home yesterday 
morning on a long journey I am here this morning at Mrs Orstotts 
[?] 2 Yorkers here from Wisconsin 55 m. West Milwaukee 
Speak well of that region Prairie best for corn but the right kind 
of openings best for wheat Sowed about 40 acres in a very 
careless manner on sod and raised a little over 400 B. Good water 
& stone (lime) Not much snow in winter but little mud Market 
Milwaukee & Chicago hawl{ed] 80 Bus to former place with 2 
horses plank road most of the way pine 75 or 100 m north 
affords good market for farmers near—Get my business with Mr 
Dowd settled about 10 and start to Newark which I reach about 
noon 

Wednesday morning 8th having bought a Canadian Pony last 
evening of Mr Carpenter partly to arrange up a claim against 
him and partly because I found that my horse would not answer 
to travel I arrange with Mr Curtis to return the old horse to 
Wabash. Write home and take an early start on my long 
journey 

Smith house or Lion 8 m. South of Plymouth 3 oclock Wed- 
nesday 8 Stop here to feed Namely to rest my Pony who is 
making better time than I had reason to expect having traveled 
from Mr Curtis’s where I staid last night 10 m E. of Rochester to 
Rochester in 13 hours delayed fully an hour and reached here 
before 2. This is a fine farm in the thick woods Worth 25$ pr 
Acre South bend for market passed over some Barrens that 
deserve the name—Saw one farm with some 80 to 100 Acres 
cleared & fenced & had evidently been cultivated some years 
but was deserted and looked as though it had not been tended for 
2 or three years and so thick were the Oak Sprouts that in a few 
more years it will look like the ballance of the land about it ex- 
cepting a good assortment of old Oak Stumps that look as though 
they might last till the owner could travel all over the globe 


2 “Brother Alexander,’’ mentioned above. 
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in search of a more sensible location and s¢i/l stand a memorial to 
mark the scene of his folly 

Laporte Ind Feb, 1854 Thursday evening . . . Staid last night 
with Judge Pomeroy 3 m this side of Plymouth having traveled 
33 m yesterday & twinty nine to day write home expect to 
take R R to Chicago in the morning 

Porter County Friday 10th evening After a pleasant winter 
day and hard traveling find myself at the house of Mr Currier 
7 miles West of Valpairaso & 29 miles from Laporte. Was 
unable to get my horse aboard the cars this morning So I 
take the old fashion. From Laporte to Valpairaso is twenty two 
miles and is south of West. The country for 5 or 6 miles before 
reaching Laporte and for say 10 or twelve miles on my rout[e] 
is the very finest I ever saw and that is saying a good deal for I 
passed through the Beckner & Mount farms on Eel river on my 
way and thought it would not be beat on my tour But these 
quarter—half & whole section wheat fields and corn cribs by the 
Dz rather beats [them] But timber water & stone are short 
From Westville 11 miles south west of Laporte on to Valpairaso 
the land is more variable, some very fine and some marshes or 
wet prairie with openings and some groves of fine timber Red 
oak ash—Cherry Blue Ash—Hickory—Whitewalnut Red elm 
Honey Locust Hawthorn &c. Valpairaso I should think was 
rather hard at any rate the ‘‘American[’’] at which I stopped is 
decidedly so The Country through which I have traveled this 
afternoon is of the kind you could not give me—Land ridges 
and scrubby oaks with occasionally a slough or pond very 
little settled A few starved looking cabins and log & brush 
fences 

Mr CurrliJer is from Massachusetts and has a new farm on 
the 20 Mile Prairie That is it is 20 miles from Michigan City 
which by the way is about the distance I have been from that 
place all day and will be about the same distance most of the day 
tomorrow 

Chicago Sunday evening 12th... Ride 17 miles through a 
barren region after leaving the 20 m Prairie much the same as 
yesterday only more sandy and larger marshes and Oak more 
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scrubby passed the village of Hobart this morning 3 or 4 miles 
after starting remarkable for nothing but a nice mill upon a 
lake stream (some of the head waters of the Calumet) and a nice 
park After feeding & dinner (at a tavern with its sign torn down) 
ride on cross the Calumet river running to my left through a 
beautiful Prairie or marsh say from one to 10 miles wide Think 
this prairie might be easily reclaimed as it is not one of the deep 
marshy kind but sandy with rather light grass partly burnt and 
partly not. After crossing for about a mile or a mile & a half the 
road runs through this low prairie in all directions with new 
tracks cut out on the fresh sod till it is about as wide as it is long 
Then comes the sand ridges again with prairie on either hand 
stretching out almost as far as the horizon with short scrubby 
timber of the poorest kind These ridges are peculiar in being 
straight and uniform as to height & width—look as though they 
had been thrown up by nature to build rail roads upon Cross 
the State line shortly after crossing the Calumet and near sun- 
set re-cross the Calumet and put up at the house of Mr Oster- 
haut 26 miles from the 20 m prairie Landlord not at home but 
accommodations good Sleep fine for the first night in Illinois & 
in sight of a burning Prairie which continues to burn all the night 
Start early this morning and travel through a beautiful prairie 
country but not of the best quality of soil to this place Which is 
quite a City Incorporated in 1837 with a population of some 4 
or 5 thousand and now numbering 61000 having increased some 
22000 within the last year There is no telling where the cor- 
poration line of this mighty young city is to be. The plat of 
ground on which it stands seems to extend West and South as 
far as we can see perhaps tosun down Write home 

Monday 13th... Go to the Depot the first thing cannot get 
my horse on till evening to start tomorrow morning have to 
remain all night Step into the office of a Real estate Com- 
mission Merchant—Speculating in Dirt is one of the most active 
branches of Chicago enterprise find a quarter 7} M South of 
the City limits and about 10 or 11 M from the City proper for 
Sale at 20$ per Acre and 40 Acres joining at 25 terms } down 
Bal 3 annual payments with Interest this I set down as a good 
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Speculation for somebody Lands can be bought within 2 miles 
of the limits at from 500$ to 2000$ per acre land all much the same 
as to quality a level second rate Prairie A few poor groves in 
the distance say 8 or 10 & 20 miles distant City property worth 
from 75 to 300$ prfoot <A farm of 400 acres 22m. N. West offered 
at 7000$ pretty well improved good water, not much timber good 
house barn &C This is a regular Sieam City. Several fine 
steam boats and any quantity of Sail vessels in the harbor Steam 
cars Steam Mills Steam Warehouses Steam Water Works and 
any quantity of Steam Shops 

Chicago Feb 14th Tuesday Morning Cold Snow Wind from 
N. E. find my horse in the Accommodation train which will lay 
over at Freeport all night and be taken on to Warren by the 
express train to morrow morning this is a vexatious and un- 
expected delay But Rail Roads will have things all their own 
way and I go abroad and start at 8.10 at Oak Ridge... 

Freeport Wednesday Morning After a tedious days travel 
yesterday through a Storm of Snow «& Sleet we reached Belvidere 
78 Miles at dusk and whilst out getting some oats & Hay for 
Fred the train drove on Then had to wait for the Express train 
which passes at 10.40 and overtakes Fred at Freeport ... Find 
and feed my horse and go up to the promenade which is full— 
then on to the Stephenson which is also full and already some two 
or three guests snoozing round the Barroom for want of Beds 
This being the best chance left I turn in and sweep a berth on the 
soft side of the floor lay down the broom for a pillow and about 
3 get to sleep Against 5 the crowd had reached 6 or 8 and the 
broom had been taken from under my head to sweep a place for 
some one else... 

Warren Ill Feb Wednesday 15... Get out my horse and 
start for the North West Put up at Mr Chapmans find small 
tavern with 25 guests a perfect crowd The country through 
which we have passed from Chicago has been mostly fine Wide 
spreading Prairies with but little timber unfortunately passed 
Rockford in the night This is my first night in Wisconsin 
nice farm & nice country Stone barn Limestone at that 

Plattville Grant Co Wisconsin Thursday Evening 16th Feb 
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Left this morning traveled over a beautifull rolling Prairie 
to Shullsburg this brings us into the Lead mining Region and to 
the right may be seen some of the most beautiful farming Prairie 
and to the left poor looking Ridges all dug up for Lead... 
Thence to this place is nearly all Prairie with at least 15 miles 
without a riding switch... Land beautifully undulating Soil 
good fenced with sod & ditches notimber Saw sun set in the 
wide prairie... 

Underwood Grant Co Friday evening 17th Rigged a Cutter 
this morning and have traveled this day with much more comfort 
to myself and Fred over a broken country partly and mostly 
timbered Hills bold and romantic Scenery bold and _ pic- 
turesque—cross five spring streams with lime stone bluffs Some 
pine—to Cumberland the County Seat of this county is better 
timber than thence here but scenery not so grand The Sun Sets 
in the great West over a distant plain without a shrub to disturb 
the view 

Prarie Du Chien Wis. Saturday Evening 18th... Left Mr 
Underwoods or Little Grant House this morning at 9 Pretty 
good Snow to Patch Grove through a fine Country—some of the 
finest Rolling prairie interspersed with midling timber Near 
Patch Grove is some farms that would come as near filling my 
fancy as any Dist [rict] I ever saw laying to the South of the best 
quality of soil with good water and good Bur oak rails with a fair 
view to the South west clear across the great Mississippi for forty 
miles Land worth from 4 to 15$ Market this place This 
afternoon the Snow is almost gone having been but little... 
Cross the Wisconsin Six miles from here and Six mile{s] from 
Patch Grove Bottoms low and badly overflowed—Rafts of Saw 
logs laying beside the road must have been floated here when 
the road was entirely impassible This Bottom is partly timbered 
with valuable timber both for wood & Lumber But must pro- 
duce Billions [of] Diseases Prairie Du Chien is situated on the 
East or Wisconsin side of the Mississippi say 6 m above the 
Junction of the Wisconsin on a high bottom but lower back to- 
ward the bluff than toward the River from here to St Paul is 
226m... 
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Brownsville (or Wildcat) Minnesota Tuesday 21 Reach here 
between 3 and 4 P.M. Wind from the South and thawing very 
fast Indeed the Ice is about half covered with water I in- 
tended to drive to La Cross 12 mile[s] above but find that it 
would have taken hard driving to reach it at dark and I feel 
decidedly disinclined to be found driving alone upon this mighty 
sheet of Ice & water after dark so I put up and resolve to stay off 
the Ice unless the prospect is better for sound going tomorrow or 
at most to go no further than Lacross on the Ice 

Brownsville Feb 22 1854 Wednesday 22 If ever I was 
cheered—yes made glad by a Northwester it is upon this very 
morning It is freezing like bones The water and snow of last 
evening is a perfect glare of ice but not hard enough to bear a 
horse but soon will be at this rate 

Red Wing Minnesota Saturday evening Feb 25 Very comfort- 
ably quartered in a nice new hotel in this nice new town (com- 
menced last spring) The Capitol of Goodhue County But I 
must give some account of the Journey from Brownsville Well 
there being no blacksmith in that town (A county seat Houston 
County about 48 hours old) I purchased a file and sharped my 
horses shoes the best I could and at 10 started upon the new 
coating of Ice Dine at Lacross 12 miles and have my horse well 
sharped and drive on to Hammonds at the upper mouth of Black 
river 15 miles above La Cross which claims to be at the junction 
I guess it does not empty at the same place more than one year 

Thursday 23. Drive on by Manteville a nice place for a town 
4 miles Bunnells landing 7 miles and dine at Winona 6 m and 
drive 33 miles out and stay over night with my old friend 
Jam [e|s[? ] 

Friday 24th Drive on (by land) through Minnesota City 3 
miles .. . Dine at Mt Vernon 12 m and then by land to Wabasha 
village 20 miles which I reached after dark And that I reached 
the village and avoided camping was owing to the disinterested 
friendship of some natives whom I found camped near a slough 
upon which I was traveling and which was leading me off from 
the right track—this they knew and was good enough to hail me 
and by signs to put me right I was shown the right road by a fine 
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specimen of the natives who walked out with a conscious rectitude 
of person as well as purpose I shall ever feel grateful to this 
unfortunate race for this act of pure kindness done by a bare- 
footed savage as he would be called in polite circles ... 

Prescott Wis. 1854 Sunday evening 26th Feb Left Red Wing 
at 10-30 this morning «& reached here at 3 distance 24 to 26 miles 
Ice good day cold & clear Thaws some on the land This young 
little town is located on rather a broken site just below the outlet 
of the St Croix and Douglass is upon the point above Both 
claiming to be great towns in the future and both rather ad- 
vantageously Located and surrounded by good country But 
they are both too near Saint Paul (22 miles) to ever make any 
great things But Prescott I should think destined to make a good 
town 

SAINT PAUL (Minn) Monday evening Feb 27th Sold my 
Cutter to Mr Foster at Prescott this morning and rode from there 
here. ... From Douglass the first 3 or 4 miles is mostly up hill 
and over a prairie beautifully undulating and mostly facing the 
South Many beautiful farms look as though they had been 
cultivated for many years and the many Piles of straw and stacks 
of Oats & wheat fully confirm the stories we read about the 
productiveness of this neighborhood Large farms are still 
laying out of doors and look very inviting to the enterprising 
husbandman Some good locations are said to be vacant and yet 
subject to entry at 125c per Acre plenty of timber on the 
islands of the Mississippi which is in sight and within from two to 
five miles but some 300 feet below This timber can be had for 
the stealing though it is not very good rail timber but valuable for 
fuel being mostly White Elm, Cottonwood Maple, Blue, White 
and black Ash, red Elm Butternut, Hackberry &c Plenty of 
scrubby Black oak interspersed among the prairie for posts and 
a few that would make a whole rail cut Further up this way we 
find the prairie more extensive and more level but not so good 
being altogether too sandy Cross one nice creek and one that 
might be called a Creek, Slough, or string of little lakes or ponds— 
Otherwise water is scarce Saint Paul looks just about as I ex- 
pected toseeit narrow crooked streets some being dug down but 
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many more that have yet tobe dug down Houses of all grades & 
sizes and shapes... 

Stillwater Friday [March] 10 Evening Stop at Minnesota 
house This is quite a stirring Village and never can make a 
City for want of room [below the] hills Two beautifull Spring 
Brook|s] [put in] here from the Minnesota side... 

Lakeland Mar 12 1854 Sunday... Afternoon walk out on 
the hills far enough to see that this was a beautiful location 

Monday 13... Walk out with Mr Perrin four or 5 miles west 
find some fine country and some vacant Lands... 

Tuesday 14th... Ride up to Stillwater again to mark my 
Plots and return... 

Tuesday 21st Bout a claim of Mr Bonsall and looked partly 
over the farm of Mr Newell... 

Wednesday 22nd...Walk to Stillwater and make some 
Preemption claims 

Thursday 23rd... walk down to Mr Newells remain all 
day and in the evening conclude a bargain for the farm of Jonus 
and Amos Newell and sleep upon our own premises 

Cottage Spring Mar 25 1854 Saturday The above is the name 
given by myself to our new residence (subject to the approval 
of my wife of course) . . . Spend this day very pleasantly in per- 
forming my first days labor upon our new farm—AlImost complete 
a cow Stable 12 x 16 ft. Am delighted with the farm Bought a 
plough yesterday of Mr Perrin but the ground is frozen too much 
to plough 

Monday 27th... Still too cold to plow Do some surveying 

Tuesday 28th . . . walk without regard to any road to St Paul 

St. Paul Wednesday Mar 29 1854 draw my money and take 
the hack for Stillwater—Enter the Bonsall lands remain over 
night and on 

Thursday walk down to Cottage Spring get a bond from Jonas 
Newall by being patient 

Friday 31 Snow get my bond from Mr Amos Newell & T A 
Wood and feel like starting home after dinner 

Prescot Saturday April Ist ...Started from Capt Tylers 
yesterday at 2 oclock—Staid with Mr Furber Cottage Grove 
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walked on here this morning [Steamer] Greek Slave not returned 
yet—no chance of getting below but to walk 

Wa Coota April 1854 Monday 3rd... Left Prescot yesterday 
morning in company with Mr Buckingham who lives on the 
Isabella nearly opposite this and a young man from Wisconsin 
by the name of Cairns and footed it down and staid over night 
with the Buckinghams and ferried over to this place this morn- 
ing—Still no boat Afternoon tramp on Stuy at a Cabin on 
the west shore of Lake Pepin in sight of ‘‘Maiden Rock”... 

Wabashaw village Apr 4th Tuesday evening .. . after a pretty 
tedious tramp reach this place feeling pretty well tired of 
tramping 

Wabashaw Wednesday 1854 Apr 5...Iam now below Lake 
Pepin and the river is free from Ice below this and I only wait 
for a Steam boat to go down. O this waiting 

Thursday 6th 10 oclock A. M. on board of Steamer Greek 
Slave and aground in sight of Wabasha where we have been for 
an hour #3 past 3 off again... 

Saturday 8th ... We are so much behind our time that there 
is now no prospect of reaching Warren to take R R before Mon- 
day. Meet the Steamer War Eagle in Galena river bound for 
St Paul Also meet Boat Julia Dean bound for Rock Island 
which boat I take in hopes to reach Chicago sooner that way than 
via Warren 

Comanche Iowa Sunday Morning 9th April find ourselves 
laying here where we have been most of the night on account of 
wind 9 oclock brings us to head of rapids La Clare on lowa 
& Port Byron on IIl[inois}] side both nice locations 16 m above 
Rock Island Here we waited for our Capt to procure a pilot 
till near noon then went by hack to Davenport and ferried over to 
Rock Island Stop at the Graham house don’t like it... 

April 1854 Wednesday 12th Evening reach home having 
reached Lafayette yesterday before noon. . . Having been absent 
over two months I am greatly rejoiced to see my family and find 
them in good health 

Wabash April 21 1854 Friday evening... We are at the 
Indiana house in waiting for the Packet expecting to start about 
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mid night for our new home in Minnesola our company consists 
of myself & wife, Oscar[,] Preston & Frank[,] Sister Prudence 
and little George (Alexander remaining to come through by land 
with some cattle) Oliver Caldwell & Milton Morgan having 
started through with horses on last Tuesday We are accom- 
panied by Mr J. H. Ray & Lady & Child & Mrs Henry Ray & 
child... 

And now as I am about leaving Wabash very likely for ever I 
should say that I kave lived here since November 1833 being 
over 20 years. Have seen this country a wilderness and witnessed 
its gradual rise & progress, was here when it was organized for 
Judicial purposes attended its first election. Saw this town (now 
numbering some 12 or 13 hundred souls) before the Stakes were 
driven to indicate the corners. 

In short I have seen the day of small things here and it gives 
me pleasure to remember them... 

Packet Saturday evening 8 Oclock 

At Lockport find we can go no further in this direction on 
account of Breaks between this & Carrollton 6 miles. This 
distance we could make in wagons but our goods are unloaded 
at Logansport on account of same break and no chance of getting 
them here or forward if they were here so we remain aboard and 
return to Logansport rather blue Capt Petree refuses to refund 
any part of our fare (to Lafayette) We stop at the Burnett 
house to wait and consult what further measures to pursue Think 
of reshipping to Toledo and taking Rail road from there to 
Chicago 

Logansport April 1854 Sunday 23rd . . . have nothing to do but 
wait at the Burnet house at an expense of some 5 or 6$ pr day 
with our Teams ahead and our harness & other household goods 
here behind a break that may detain us a week or two with 60 
or 75 acres of Ground in Minnesota distant some 600 miles to be 
plowed and planted yet this spring I need not say that I feel 
fidgety decidedly 

Afternoon—News from the break more favorable prospect 
of passing on Wednesday This is cheering and we think we will 
not attempt to escape at the “east gate’ (Toledo) but wait as 
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patiently as we can till we can goon Meet Mr Bird who thinks 
we can pass the break by wednesday evening without much 
doubt... 

Thursday [May] 4th Galena Reached here last night at 11 
stop at the Bradley Take Steamer Royal Arch for our destina- 
tion to start at noon None of us well to day For myself I am 
down with Billious fever and taking medicine of my own pre- 
scribing Off at 4 P. M. and on the Mississippi before sun set 

Steamer Royal Arch Mississippi Friday May 5 My health is 
much improved to day fever broke up. Feel weak. Weather fine 
Lowlands quite green with many new varieties of flowers in 
bloom 

Lakeland May 1854 Saturday 6th... Reach this place about 
3 this afternoon and debark and move our goods from the Landing 
to our own premises where we propose to sleep at home 

Cottage Spring May 1854 Sunday 7th... our furniture being 
partly packed up and partly open and piled round in our way we 
do not have a very comfortable Sunday for our first at our new 
home 

Monday 8th Haul a load of wood and in the afternoon start 
the plow... 

Wednesday 10th... Plant one acre of corn one half of the 
yellow dent and the ballance of the 8 Row and other early garden 
corn 

Thursday llth... Plant our early potatoes. Set some Seed 
Onions Cabbage turnips &ce also some Peas Lettuce Cucumbers 
Parsnips Onions & Parsley & Peaches... 

Monday 15th... go over to Hudson pay 162 for Coffee and 
90c for a hoe 25c for brooms .. . 

Thursday 18th ... Ground thoroughly wet with 2 days con- 
stant rain yet Mr Tyler is going to harrowing this afternoon 
Roads good 

Friday 19th ...sow three acres of Oats between and after 
shower 

Saturday 20th Pleasant—with rather too stiff a wind for 
sowing oats at 10... . Receive our Bedsteads—ft. 10.50 

Sunday 21... Walk down to the lake shore with the boys 
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(Oscar & Preston) Prudence & George both sick last night and 
still sick Martha is also complaining 

Sunday 28th... Finished our Oats early in the week and 
commenced planting our Cornfield on Friday 26th (Eclipse) 

Sunday June 4th 1854... The prairie is now a beautiful green 
interspersed with beautiful flowers in great abundance & variety. 
The wild rose made its appearance yesterday morning and is 
welcome as well as beautiful We are introduced to some beau- 
tiful stranger almost every day in some wild and rare flower. 
Some of these flowers must be preserved—not that they can ever 
be made any more beautiful or arranged with any better taste 
thannow But this great Prairie flower garden as arranged by the 
hand of the Creator is now exposed to the plow & the lowing 
herds are already making their paths and selecting their shades 
and watering places and it is plain that the native beauty must 
give way to the artificial 

we finished planting our corn at noon yesterday and went 
fishing—caught but one Left our net with Miss Bunsell and 
Perrin... 

Sunday 11th... Drove to Saint Paul yesterday with 2000 
lb Flour and returned last night 

Friday 16th Henry Ray arrives from Wabash Bro. Alex- 
ander has vone back after a stray animal will probably reach 
[here] tomorrow or next day 

Saturday 17 Bro. A. E. reaches home for dinner. warm we 
have not seen him since the night of the 21st April when we 
started from Wabash He started with cattle May llth We 
cannot ferry the lake to day on Account of Wind 

Sunday 18th clear, warm and calm. The Ferryman are 
anxious and the boys are willing to bring the cattle over to 
day but I insist on respecting the christian sabbath or the first 
day of the week by our example and trusting to providence for 
good weather tomorrow 

Monday 19th Morning too windy to ferry Thunder & Rain, 
Sunshine and wind. Evening Rain 

Tuesday 20th pleasant Too windy to ferry Evening get a 
few cattle over 
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Wednesday 21 Undertake the getting over of Cattle in person 
and finish just after dark some 15 or 20 swimming after the last 
load Hard ferry and hard ferryman Mr Oliver the proprietor 
is certainly as near destitute of common politeness or common 
civility as he could well be 

Sunday 25... Mr IH Ray as well as his son and hands are 
with us expecting to go on up the Minnesota where he has located 
tomorrow 

Sunday July 2nd Weather excessively hot but tempered with 
a breeze that keeps us from suffering Beautiful corn growing 
weather Never saw crops come forward so fast... 

Cottage Spring Aug. 1854 Sunday 27th ... Finished our Oats 
harvest yesterday. gathered a grist of Corn during the week 
within 90 days from the time it came up Our dent corn con- 
tinues to grow rapidly and fill heavily but I have fears of its 
ripening 

Cottage Spring Sept 1854 Sunday 3rd... Drove to Saint 
Paul on Thursday with a load of Potatoes got good and wet 
staid all night peddled out my Potatoes and returned on Friday 
through the rain again accompanied by Mr Bolles Miss Newell 
& Oscar. home after dark 

Sunday 10th... went over to Mr Fowlers near Red Rock 
yesterday returned late last night with the Bull Zac Taylor 

Sunday 17th...Commenced our threshing yesterday but 
did not get done owing to rain in the evening... 

Sunday Oct. Ist... We have been engaged mostly cutting 
corn & Hawling Oats to Stillwater Our Corn is ripening beauti- 
fully notwithstanding the long spell of warm wet weather begin- 
ning late in August and continuing some 3 weeks when our corn 
seemed as though it never would ripen. There has been no 
trouble about corn growing But the trouble seemed to get it to 
ripen And if frost had have come at the fifteenth of Sept, Our corn 
would have been almost ruined. But thanks to a good over- 
ruling Providence Our crop is now safe from frost and is a heavy 
yield... 

Saturday 21...Received Threshing machine from Piqua 
for Mr Edward and ride up to give them notice. Home after 
night... 
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Sunday 29th... Was out to Mr Edwards’ on Thursday 
Returned about Midnight saw several Prairie fires Rode near 
one late in the night with plenty of Darkness to exhibit its fright- 
ful beauties to good advantage 

Cottage Spring November 1854 Sunday 5th... Been en- 
gaged setting up a Moffitt Threshing machine for past 3 days 

Sunday 12th... Worked with machine till Thursday noon 
when we were stopped by rain with thunder .. . 

Sunday19 Killed our hogs on Tuesday & Wednesday Thurs- 
day went to Stillwater... 

Sunday December 24th ...On Monday of past week went 
down to Mr Fowlers and returned on Tuesday and on Friday 
drive a load of flour to Stillwater for Mr Bolles . . . Tomorrow is 
to be Christmas but we see no signs of it yet We tell the boys 
that “Santa Claus has not learned the way up to Minnesota 
yet[’”’] We dined with Capt Tyler on Thursday (Thanks- 
giving)... 

18 and 55 Monday Jany Ist Newyears day in Minnesota I 
suppose is cellebrated at the towns where there is plenty of 
whiskey by some noise and fun But in the Country—in the 
quiet country where we have the good fortune to live there is no 
extraordinary doings The day is mostly cloudy with south 
wind warm enough to husk corn from the shock with bare 
hands... 

Sunday 28th... Walk over to Hudson with Mr. Martin to 
meeting—(Methodist) congregation numbered 22[—] } males & 
+ females. mostly well dressed and respectable appearing 
Preaching rather ordinary ... 

Tuesday 6th ... We sold 200 Bus corn yesterday at 80¢ for 
the Woods? 

Sunday 18... Preparations made for starting to Lake 
Superior on Tuesday morning next with a load of pork for Mr. 
Bowles. Learn that he has given up the trip and I am not much 
sorry. I was to have been ‘‘Supercargo”’ for two sled loads & 
drive one myself 


* For use in lumber camps. 
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Sunday 25th. Real Minnesota winter I think Friday night, 
yesterday last night and to day so far (3 Oclock) the coldest 
weather I ever experienced. Having no thermometer I can only 
guess that it is at least 30° below 0. perfectly clear with a light 
breeze from the N. W. Altogather too cold and dry for the 
frost to stick to our whiskers. Never saw the air look more 
clear Light not intense but bright Sun shines perfectly clear 
and yet no signs of thawing... 

Sunday [March] 18th . . . Met with the district school trustees 
yesterday to designate a site for a school house (Having been 
chosen a trustee at the annual meeting on the Ist Tuesday of the 
present Inst)... 

Sunday 8th April 1855 . . . Spring is gradually creeping upon 
us. ground not thawed through yet—Though the surface is 
settled & dry Fire on the prairie occupies our attention to day 
Ploughing next week 

Sunday 15th Spring comes in fine first thunders on thurs- 
day. Have 5 acres of Oats sown & some wheat ground plowed 
finished marketing our corn at Hudson at 90¢ a few tulips 
have made their appearance upon the dry looking prairie These 
welcome harbinger|s] of spring are cheering after six months of 
Winter Lake is still closed against steam boats but must open 
in a few days if the weather continues as warm « fine as at present 

Sunday 22nd ... The lake is clear of Ice and on Wednesday 
(the 18th) The steam boat Excelsior came puffing up perfectly 
crowded with passengers bound for Minnesota Mr. Martin left 
us on Tuesday I have been engaged most of the week getting in 
logs. . . 

Sunday 29th .. . Have been harrowing in wheat and plough- 
ing for oats during the past week. Oliver & Will Caldwell 
reached here from Wabash on Tuesday with D. Tyner & Geo. 
Hoover Spring is coming forward rapidly. Sold some Oats & 
corn during the week at 70 & 100 at the barn 

Cottage Spring May 1855 Sunday 6th...I have finished 
sowing oats (unless we sow a few acres above the meadow) and 
been hawling lumber most of the week Mess[rs.] Tyner Hoover & 
McKackum are with us. ... 
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Sunday 13... We commenced planting corn yesterday (12) 
which is full two weeks earlier than we commenced last year. 
Corn planted now cannot grow till we have rain We have now 
lived in this climate one year and can say I like the climate well. 
Dont owe a dime in any store nor have we bought any goods on 
credit Have had no Doctor upon the premises except one who 
came to buy ahorse He presented no bill, nor had he bank bills 
enough to buy a pony—(Hard times) 

Sunday 20th Warmand Dry Weare still without our spring 
rains and suffering for rain. dont see how any thing can grow 
yet the wild grass looks fine & flourishing. Pasture good 
flowers abundant but flour scarce and held at from 10.50 to 14$ 
pr bbl Meal Corn & Oats scarce and high Oats could be sold 
at 100 potatoes 1.00 Corn 100 to 150 Wheat 2.00 and this with 
steam boats passing daily from the lower Mississippi. 

We have 18 acres of Corn planted and 15 acres more plowed 
but it is too dry to grow Looks like rain to day however and I 
still have faith that if we piant in season we shall reap at harvest 

Sunday 27th Done planting corn except about a dozen rows. 

A beautiful thunder shower of last Sunday night with a hot 
sun shine on Monday (90 degrees in the shade) and another good 
rain last night makes things look green . . . Expect to enter upon 
the duties of Assessor for the 2nd district of this county this 
week ... 

Sunday [June] 10th Weather pleasant but still continues 
dry. I have been travelling over the country most of the past 
week and never saw a poorer prospect for crops especialy corn. 
Wheat looks midling well but corn & Oats must fail unless we 
have rain soon. Our corn is badly cut by the worm and squirrel 
not more than half of a 33 acre field standing. must go to re- 
planting tomorrow 

Sunday 17th But little rain yet Think the corn & Oats of 
this district may be set down at less than half a crop with all the 
rain needed from this on And as almost a failure without rain 
soon Have finished replanting our corn but it looks distressed 

Sunday 24th June Attend meeting at Afton a new town laid 
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off by Messrs Getchell Thomas & others 3 or four miles down the 
lake shore. Attend the burying of a child of Mr Stouffer which 
is the second death in his family within a week from Putrid 
sore throat This is the first funeral I have attended since settling 
here. ... 

Wednesday 27th Had a good heavy thunder show[e]r last 
night which wet the ground thoroughly this with a few light 
showers last week will start the green things up rapidly Met 
the other assessors at Stillwater on Monday 25th Staid over 
night on Monday night... 

Sunday 15th Very warm with thunder Have had frequent 
rains during past week. Cut our Rye must cut early oats 
within a week. shall wind up my labors as assessor about Tues- 
day next when I expect to go to the plow or cradle with all the 
vigor at my command Have not had good health for the past 
week Improving the last 2 or 3 days. My old lung dificulty 
has troubled me somewhat with billious symptoms I am in 
hopes that plenty of out door work will straighten me up again. 
I feel quite anxious to quit these books & figures (assessment 
papers) and get hold of the plow again I should not have en- 
gaged in it in the first place if I had not been poor I would much 
rather plow 

Sunday 22nd ... Finished my assessment duties & made my 
report on Tuesday returned home on Wednesday and plowed corn 
the rest of the week Like this better than assessing 

Sunday July 29th ...Have been engaged in haying Our 
hay owing to the Drought in the spring is quite light I stand 
haying mutch better than I expected—for I was not stout by any 
means at the commencement But am evidently improving 
Atended meeting this forenoon at Afton with Mrs Jackson 
Alex & Lady attend at Lakeland this afternoon. first meeting 
held in our district school house which is in sight though distant 
near 2 mile Harvest this week... . 

Sunday August 12th... Eat bread to day made from wheat 
of our own raising ground yesterday at Bolles Though I have 
kept house for eleven years I never have eat wheat bread of my 
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own raising before. we raised our corn bread last year I of 
course eat wheat bread of my own raising when a boy at home. 
But have bought all the bread stuff for our table ever since we 
have kept house. This seems an Epoch of some importance in 
my history, and realy seems quite a comfort. Especialy as 
money is growing somewhat scarce. . . 

Sunday 9th... Finished our grain harvest during the past 
week. Have a pretty fair crop all stacked in good order Have 
some hay to cut yet for our cattle Corn appears quite backward 
being now in good order for roasting . . . 

Sunday 23rd... We have been trying to make some wild 
hay but make a bad out getting it dry... 

Sunday 21st ...Our Corn is much injured by frost. Had 
plenty of time to ripen But the cold & wet weather of August & 
Sept prevented it from ripening Since the frost the weather has 
been mostly fine We had rain enough in Sept to make up what 
we lacked in May &June I should think. Iam not well suited with 
Minnesota weather this season. 

1855 Minnesota November Sunday 4th ... Some fires in the 
Prairies Have been gathering corn during past week. finished 
that standing on west side of field Corn only tolerable as to 
quality and yield light say 20 bus. pr acre Our hogs have done 
well upon acorns... 

Sunday 25th... Alexander sets house keeping in the north 
wing on friday of the past week. Our families having kept but 
one table since living in the Territory. 

1855 Minnesota December Sunday 2nd...I sold a load of 
corn at Stillwater on Wednesday at 100¢ This opens high for 
corn in the ear and rather an inferior article. Chickens 4$ pr 

Sunday 9th... Helped Mr Kingsley thrash did not get done 
We are to thrash the coming week 

Sunday 23 Mercury stands at 24 below 0 this morning This 
is one degree colder than I ever saw indicated Past 2 weeks has 
been mostly good winter weather Have had a tedious time 
thrashing—the threshers having come on Monday evening the 
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10th and staid till Friday 21st after noon—(eleven days) 
threshing 480 Bushels of Oats 
121 Wheat 


20 “ Rye 
30 “ Barley 
651 


Sunday 30th fine winter During past week the Mercury 
has stood most of the time below 0 and was down on Monday 
morning 30 degrees below .. . 

Sunday Jany 6 1856... Have spent most of the past week 
cutting wood down to Catfish mound New years day not ex- 
cepted... 

Sunday 27th... went to Kinnik-kinnik yesterday with the 
bobs. Had to stay over night & return to day with part of a load 
of lumber. The small pox is in Kinnikinnic ... 

Sunday [February] 24th Morning frosty—beautiful day. 
Snow begins to show signs of spring. Attended the Lyceum at 
Lakeland last evening. had quite an interesting meeting of 
Gents & Ladies. Question Is the Liquor dealer the bigest 
scoundrel in the world Affirmative carried . . . 

Sunday [April] 13th Fine sugar day as we would call it in 
Indiana But we have no sugarmaking here. No making of sugar 
troughs—spiles—furnaces camps &e My boys will know nothing 
of the pleasant excitement of the hurry & bustle of the “sugar 
making’ Sugar camps are perhaps the strongest marked locali- 
ties of my boyhood. So indellably is the ‘‘sugar making”’ of my 
boyhood days fixed upon my memory that I can scarcely realize 
that more than thirty springs have blended with as many sum- 
mers—ripened into as many mellow autumns, and been succeeded 
by as many frosty, blustry, ice bound, winters; since my first 
“sugar making” And now at this distance I can almost smell the 
smoke and see the blazing fire as it used to shine upon the huge 
forest trees through the thick black darkness of an Indiana sugar- 
making night With equal distinctness can I see the pearly 
drops and hear the peculiar trickling of the sacharine fluid as it 
flows from the spiles upon a bright, frosty, sunshiny, morning— 
such as this... No plowing done yet. Begin to be anxious 
to tare up the ground, 
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Sunday April 20th...Commenced plowing yesterday. 
ground full wet but cannot wait. As I have the whole place to 
manage this season with but one team, I shall have to keep 
moving.... 

Sunday 27th Past week has been exceedingly wet Have five 
acres of Oats & Grass and four acres of wheat sown the latter not 
harrowed on account of rain... I am quite unwell today with 
an attack of Billious fever. 

Cottage Spring May 1856 Sunday 4th... Have 10 acres of 
wheat sown. 

Sunday llth... Have 26 or 28 acres of wheat sowed 

Sunday 18th... Finished seeding hill field on Friday and 
commenced plowing in lower field Planted some small pines 
yesterday 

Sunday 25 Weather fine Had a fine thunder shower on 
Friday night which made the ground rather wet to work We 
however go ahead with the corn ground. I commenced laying 
off yesterday 

Minnesota 1856 June 1 Sunday... Finished planting corn 
(except the ground about the house) on Friday 30th having 
commenced on Monday 26th The same day that we finished last 
year and commenced the year before Corn planted on monday 
and Tuesday (soaked) is coming up handsomely I have to enter 
upon my duties as assessor the coming week. . . 

Sunday 8th...Have been engaged partly in assessing and 
partly in trying to arrange a settlement with old Jonas Newel! 
who is acting as ugly as he knows how 

Thursday 19th Went to Stillwater to procure money to pay 
Jonas Newell Balance on farm not being able to execute a satis- 
factory mortgage without a quit claim from A E returned home to 
go again tomorrow 

Friday 20th Go again to Stillwater Mortgage my part of the 
farm to Mr Strong for 850$ with interest at 3 pr c pr mo and pay 
old Jonas up all that is due and to fall due and take a deed 

Tuesday 24th in company with Mr Bonsall go to Saint Paul 
to witness the ceremonies of laying the corner stone of the His- 
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torical Societys building also the corner stone of the Masonic 
building 

Wednesday 25 After participating in the interesting cere- 
monies of yesterday and joining in a procession of (I should think) 
two or three hundred Masons and having a good time staid at the 
American and return home doing all the assessing I could on the 
way going & coming 

Sunday 29 Staid at the “half way house”’ last night and come 
in this morning & attend preaching by Mr. Putnam at Afton in 
the afternoon Have to meet the other assessors at Stillwater 
tomorrow to equalize &c... 

Sunday [July] 13th... Went to Saint Paul on Friday bot 
a reaping machine and returned. rigged it up and cut some light 
grass yesterday. Grass is very ripe and a part of my meadow 
should have been cut a week or two ago The best part however 
is just about ripe enough 

Sunday 20th Haying mostly done and in very nice order. 
crop good 

Sunday 27th... have cut 5 acres of light wheat and as much 
light Oats Hay all in the barn in nice order... . Small grain 
must be light. Corn looks well 

August 1856 Sunday 3rd ... This is the midst of Minnesota 
harvest. My grain is mostly cut... 

Sunday August 10th 1856...have wound up harvesting 
except a small piece of oats too green to cut Commenced stack- 
ing Friday P. M. but was interupted yesterday morn byrain ... 

Sunday 17th . . . Spent most of the past week in stacking. ... 

Sunday 31... expect to Thrash this week 

September 1856 Sunday 7 . . . Finished Thrashing Friday even- 
ing and helped Mr Kingsley yesterday Wheat turns out very 
poorly. Have off of 30 or 32 acres only 326 bus Oats no better. 
Some 260 bus from 15 acres... 

Sunday 19th .. . Our first election in Lakeland precinct came 


‘The Minnesota Historical Society, established in 1849, had raised enough 
money by the sale of life memberships to buy two lots in St. Paul and lay the 
foundation for a building. Funds for the completion of the building could not be 
obtained, but about sixty years later the lots were sold for many times their cost. 
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off last Tuesday I had been appointed one of the judges Moses 
Perin & Capt Tyler the other two We appointed R H Sanderson 
& S. P. Bonsall as clerks. Votes polled 51 I vote with what is 
now called the republican party—in favor of J. C. Fremont for 
president at the coming presidential election which goes off in the 
States next month. As we are still under Territorial government 
we have no voice in that election But had I a vote I should take 
great pleasure in voting for Fremont and Freedom in Kansas 

Sunday 26th . . . Going to Stillwater tomorrow with a load of 
Turnips &e 

Minnesota Nov. 1856 Sunday 2...Sold my Turnips last 
Monday at 50c except 10 bus at 40c to close... 

Sunday 16 Have been to Stillwater twice during past week 
with flour & Corn meal Sold the former at 4 & 4.25 & the latter 
from 125c pr bushel down to 2¢ pr lb.. 

Sunday [December] 14... Butchered on wednesday. Got 
up a Farmers club met for the first time at the school house 
Wednesday evening Also made up a Club of subscribers for the 
for the Northwestern Farmer & Horticultural Journal My 4 
hogs weighed 1023 lb Sold the best one weighing 300 lb for 30$ 
to Sanderson & Bailey at Lakeland... 

Sunday 28th...Helped Mr Wilson Thrash on Tuesday 
Wednesday & Thursday till noon and on Friday went to Hudson 
marketing Sold chickens at 3 & 4$ pr dz Lard 20c Butter 40¢ 
Eggs 50 

1857 Thursday Jany Ist New Years again. nothing unusua! 
going on. Thrash some corn... 

Sunday 18th The coldest day I ever enjoyed or endured the 
mercury falling to 36 this morning clear... 

Sunday 25 January ...Sold my lake-shore fraction on 
Friday to Mr Douglass at 15$ pr acre. Cost 5$ less than [that ?] 
3 years ago. Mr Douglas also takes my black horses Prospect 
good for selling the ballance of my farm at 408 pr acre More 
than a hundred percent above cost . . . 

Sunday [February] 22nd...I drove to Saint Paul on last 
Monday remained over night returned to the half way hous[e} 
and staid Tuesday night, and drove home by way of Stillwater & 
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Hudson on Wednesday Paid 587.25¢ upon the money hired last 
June to pay old Newell 

March Ist 1857 Sunday . . . Sold out the hill field during the 
week for 18003... 

Wednesday 11th Walked to Saint Paul yesterday and re- 
turned today quite tired Finished paying off the Mortgages 
given to Mr Strong last June for 1079.50¢ This with 1200$ that 
will be due me from Mr Goss will clean out all the back payments 
upon thisfarm I hold my remaining part now at 4,500 and have 
personal property worth at least 1.000. Came to this Territory 
3 years ago worth about 1300$ Have not made this 3,700$ by 
farming but by the rise of real estate. Thus much for a judicious 
purchase. I should say here however that I went quite too 
extensively in debt to feel comfortable and consequently have not 
spent the past 3 years as pleasantly as though I had been out of 
debt This is the second time in my life that I have went largely 
in debt and fought it through successfully. But I dont consider 
it safe and think now that I will take no more such risks I have 
now a nice little farm of 67 acres all under fence a good house, 
Barn & spring And if the soil was as good as I should like and I 
had some wood I think I should call this Home. It makes a man 
feel very comfortable to be out of debt. 

Sunday 15th ... Messrs Winslow and Miller of St Paul staid 
with us last night They propose interesting themselves in the 
sale of my land by having a part of it laid out into village lots 

Sunday 22nd ... Gave Mr Winslow a plot of my ground for 
sale 

Sunday May 3rd... Made a hot bed and in the afternoon 
yesterday concluded to see if every thing was ready to start the 
plow on Monday Arranged the harness &ec &c and struck in to 
see if the ground was dry enough. plowed about half an acre. 
ground rather wet but will be in good order tomorrow unles it 
rains 

First Steamboats made their appearance last evening but en- 
countered ice down near Catfish and laid over but to day the 
fleet some 8 or 10 boats broke through and reached the open water 
at Lakeland and Hudson... . 
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Sunday 10th. . . Have some two acres of wheat sown and six 
acres ready for corn... 

Sunday 31... Tomorrow is our election for delegates to the 
constitutional convention 

Sunday 7th June... Attended the election on Monday and 
voted the republican ticket. Balance of week assessing... 

Sunday [September] 20... Attended a mass nominating 
Republican convention at Stillwater yesterday Expected to 
receive the nomination for the senate or house but did not. 
Feel well satisfied to vote for Judge Thomas instead of my- 
self... 

Sunday [October] 11th ...I feel a good deal enlisted in the 
Election which is to come off on the coming Tuesday Hope to 
see This county republican and Minnesota Do [Ditto] 

Tuesday 13th The Election of Minnesota takes place to day. 
Attended at Lakeland early. was chairman of a Republican 
committee made during the past week to try to keep illegal voters 
from the Ballot box. But this was impossible as the new con- 
stitution allows all whitemen that have been here 10 days to 
vote And the way the ‘dear Irish’’ are marched up to vote the 
Dimmicratic ticket is a sin against heaven & Earth It is dis- 
tressing as well as disgusting to see the poor ignorant—bigoted 
Irish who if left to their own reflections long enough to learn 
something of our institutions would be disposed to vote right led 
about by their love of Whiskey and their worst passions stirred 
up by a set of demagogues calling themselves National Democrats 
But really Northern Doughfaces who for the love of Office are 
willing to betray the best interests of their country to the great 
Slave power of the South I think there were from 50 to 100 votes 
polled here by persons having no interest in the affairs of 
Minnesota 

Sunday 18th...Election news favorable Washington 
County is Republican by from one to two hundred notwithstand- 
ing the frauds perpetrated not only here but in other precincts. 
state still doubtfull. Hardly dare hope that we have elected Alex 
Ramsey and a Republican legislature . . . 
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Sunday [December] 27th...Christmas passed off quietly 
Was at Stillwater Wednesday Business very dull. all complain 
of hard times Since 1836 there has been no such Revulsion in 
money affiars Fortunately for myself & family I am “out from 
under”? Owing nothing that I have no certain means of paying, 
and having plenty of the substantial comforts of life we ought to 
be thankful & happy 
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NEWS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HISTORICAL STUDY OF PRICES OF VIRGINIA FARM PRODUCTS 


Arthur G. Peterson’s Historical Study of Prices Received by 
Producers of Farm Products in Virginia, 1801-1927 has been 
issued by the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia, as its Technical Bulletin 37. This study was 
made as a codperative project of the issuing station and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. It makes available historical price data and such 
other related data as is valuable to research workers in agricultural 
economics, extension workers, and teachers in the various fields of 
agriculture. 

The historical introduction summarizes the economic develop- 
ments in agriculture and transportation in Virginia and includes 
maps showing the railroads in operation at the beginning of each 
decade from 1840 to 1870. A frontispiece map indicates the 
principal railroads and cities at the present time, in addition to 
the rivers and topography. 

The historical price data were secured from original sources 
throughout Virginia and are carefully summarized, analyzed and 
graphically presented. Maps show the location of the principal 
types of agriculture. Index numbers show the trend of prices of 
farm products since 1826. These index numbers are compared 
with index numbers of wholesale prices of all commodities and 
nonagricultural commodities in the United States. There is a 
brief discussion of factors affecting prices and also the original 
sources and the value and limitations of the individual commodity 
price series. Statistical tables give data on prices, acreage and 
production of crops, numbers of livestock, land values, historical 
series of index numbers, monthly marketings of farm products, 
and yields per acre. A limited supply of this study is available by 
addressing the author, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D.C. 
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PERSONAL 


Professor Avery O. Craven’s ‘“The South in American History”’ 
in the Historical Outlook for March, 1930, emphasizes the impor- 
tance of ruralism in the history of the South. 


I. G. Davis of the Conneticut Agricultural Coilege, Storrs, 
Conn., is making a study of the Reaction of the Westward Move- 
ment on the Agriculture and Rural Life of New England during 
the period 1840-1870. 


MANUSCRIPT MATERIALS 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts 
in the Library of Congress is a plantation letter book of John 
Chesnut, 1794-1805. 


The Annual Report (1929) of the Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio records the acquisition of the minutes of the War- 
ren County Agricultural Society, 1849-1868, kept by Josiah 
Morrow. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Several of the papers presented at sessions of the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, April 24-26, 1930, were of direct interest 
to agricultural history, among them being Farm Relief and Anglo- 
American Relations, 1842-1846, by Thomas P. Martin, Division 
of Manuscripts, Library of Congress; The Populist Contribution, 
by John D. Hicks, University of Nebraska; The Gold Standard 
Democrats and the Party Conflict, by James A. Barnes, Brook- 
ings Institution; Influence of Cotton and Slavery upon Regula- 
tions of the Methodist Church in Early South and Southwest, by 
Walter B. Posey, Birmingham College; Why England Did Not 
Intervene in the Civil War, by Frank W. Owsley, Vanderbilt 
University. 
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